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STUDIES IN THE PSALTER 



PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 



In the following studies it is proposed to discuss some of the present- 
day problems connected with the criticism and interpretation of the 
Psalter. These problems are of the most intricate and delicate 
description. The assumption of a definite attitude toward them 
involves a preliminary judgment upon the date and significance of 
practically all the rest of the Old Testament literature. 1 In the 
space allotted it will be impossible to do more than sketch out 
what the more acute problems are, and what are the lines along 
which their solution may be expected. The critical position from 
which these problems will be viewed is, in its general outline, the 
position adopted in the Hastings Bible Dictionary and Driver's Intro- 
duction. In other words the common standing-ground presupposed 
for myself and my readers in regard to questions outside the Psalter 
is that which scholars generally have agreed to adopt. 

THE NATURE OF THE PSALTER 

At the outset it is highly desirable to understand the exact nature 
of the book which we are to study. To what species of literature does 
it belong? Is it history, poetry, prophecy, wisdom? The name of 
the book will furnish the answer to this question. 

The earliest name for it of which we have documentary record is 
the Greek name preserved in the manuscripts of the Septuagint and 
in the New Testament, where it is called "Psalms" or "Book of 

1 To take a simple example: Ps. 8, a Davidic psalm, is based on the cosmology 
of Gen., chap. i. It is probably safe to say that it is based on the document Gen., 
chap, i, itself, i.e., on the Priest's code. On the other hand, Ps. 8:4 seems to be paro- 
died at Job 7:17; at least this is the natural interpretation and adds to the passage in 
Job a new and terrible force. Accordingly Ps. 8 would come after P and before Job. 
As P is usually assigned to the period of Ezra-Nehemiah, the inference is that Job 
would have to be brought down to the latter part of the Persian period at least. 

176 
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Psalms." 2 This Greek word is the translation of the Hebrew word 
mizmor which is found in the titles of fifty-seven psalms and signifies 
a song sung to musical accompaniment. In its etymology the word 
might refer to any kind of a song, sacred or secular, but in its usage 
it seems to have been confined to sacred songs or hymns, as it occurs 
in the Old Testament only in the titles of the psalms. 3 The name for 
the book in our present Hebrew Bibles is Sepher Tehillim, literally, 
"Book of Praises." This name can be traced back as far as Origen 
and Hippolytus (ca. 200A.D.+). The word "praises" cannot, 
however, have been used in its strict sense, for the psalms are by no 
means all of them praises. It was a technical term, as is indicated 
by the fact that it differs slightly in form from the ordinary word 
for "praises" in the Old Testament and was again undoubtedly 
intended to denote specifically religious songs which came to be used 
in the public worship. 4 Hence our English term "hymn-book" is 
the most appropriate translation of the Greek word "psalms" or 
the Hebrew term Sepher Tehillim. 

The Psalter is accordingly to be studied as a hymn-book. As a 
hymn-book, there are three qualities which the Psalter is likely to 
have and which, on closer examination, it is actually found to pos- 
sess. The first of these it is important to keep in mind in our 
literary appreciation of its contents; the second and third have a 
direct bearing on our critical studies, for, unfortunately, they greatly 
complicate them. 

1. As a hymn-book the Psalter is a book of devotional poetry. 
In such poetry the religious interest is apt to dominate over the artistic 
interest. A great hymn is not necessarily a great poem. Sincerity 
rather than imagination, simplicity rather than fancy, are the prime 
requisites of a great hymn. The one indispensable literary quality 
for a religious poem, I should say, is dignity, which must be preserved 

2 Cf. Luke 20:42; Acts 1:20. In the Alexandrine manuscript of the LXX the 
book is called Psalterion, the name of the musical instrument being applied to the 
song which it accompanies. 

3 It is not found in the one secular song in the Psalter (Ps. 45). 

4 The regular plural for "praises" in the Old Testament is tehilloth. At Ps. 72:20 
the LXX reads "hymns" and the Vulgate laudes (i.e., tehillim) instead of the "prayers" 
of the Hebrew. This shows that "praises" were understood in a general sense of 
religious hymns. 
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even in the more intimate hymns, in order to prevent them from 
becoming sentimental. Isaac Watts furnishes us the key to his fame 
as a hymn-writer in the introduction to his Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs. Here he describes the principles that guided him in his 
"composures." 

The metaphors [he tells us] are generally sunk to the level of vulgar capaci- 
ties Some of the beauties of poesy are neglected and some wilfully de- 
faced; I have thrown out the lines that were too sonorous and have given an 
allay to the verse lest a more exalted turn of thought or language should darken 
or disturb the devotion of the weakest souls. But hence it comes to pass that 
I have been forced to lay aside many hymns after they were finished, and utterly 
exclude them from this volume, because of the bolder figures of speech that 

crowded themselves into the verse which I could not easily restrain I 

confess myself to have been too often tempted away from the more spiritual 
designs I proposed, by some gay and flowery expression that gratified the fancy; 
the bright images too often prevailed above the fire of divine affection and the 
light exceeded the heat. Yet I hope in many of them the reader will find that 
devotion dictated the song and the head and hand were nothing but interpreters 
and secretaries to the heart. 5 

This touching sincerity and self-restraint have not been without 
their reward. As a poet Watts was not a shining success, though 
perhaps he was as well qualified to be poet-laureate as his con- 
temporary Nahum Tate, the author of the New Version of the 
Psalms of David. The " politer part of mankind " for whom Watts 
composed his Horae Lyricae have been somehow quite indifferent 
to these designedly literary effusions. But Watts's hymns have sung 
their way into the hearts and lives of seven generations of English- 
speaking Christians and his fame as a hymn-writer is likely to abide. 
Robertson Nicoll is authority for the statement that Matthew Arnold 
pronounced "When I survey the wondrous cross" to be the greatest 
hymn in the English language. 6 In this hymn there are only two 
distinct metaphors. The first is: 

See, from his head, his hands, his feet 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down. 

5 Works, IV, 255 ff. 

6 To which I might venture to add the great paraphrase of Ps. 90, " Our God, 
our help in ages past " as a worthy companion piece. 
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This is sufficiently simple and obvious. The second is : 

His dying crimson like a robe 
Spreads o'er his body on the tree. 

Here the robe of the sovereign (the crown had just been alluded to) 
and the robe of the martyr (crimson, not purple) are subtly woven 
together in a truly great couplet where one can feel the irrepressible 
lift of the poetic imagination. But it is interesting to note that this 
stanza is printed in brackets in Watts's works, and he explains that the 
parts included in these "crochets" may be left out in singing, as con- 
taining "words too poetical for meaner understandings or too par- 
ticular for whole congregations to sing." In the present instance 
the "crochets" are undoubtedly a naive testimony to Watts's own 
criticism in calmer mood upon the true poetic quality of his metaphor. 

With this finest hymn in the English language may be contrasted 
the popular and undoubtedly beautiful hymn of Dr. Holmes, " Lord 
of all being, throned afar." Beautiful as it is, I venture to say that 
Watts would have felt called upon to exclude its bright fancies from his 
collection, if he had composed it, and the judgment of the "truly 
serious and pious souls" for whom Watts wrote will at once recog- 
nize the superiority of Watts's hymn to that of the American poet. 
Even the politer part of mankind would probably feel constrained 
to say "Amen" to this judgment. 

This digression is intended to prepare the way for a criticism which 
Duhm has passed upon the literary value of the Psalms, which may 
at first, give offense, but which I am persuaded, is substantially 
correct: 

He who reads the collection in the original text, and perceives the dominance 
of the conventional and the extensive dependence upon older models, must be 
greatly shaken [viz., in his literary appreciation of the Psalms]. Of the designedly 
religious psalms many are only versified prose, many only a heaping-up of current 
phrases. 

This is not to deny that some of the most beautiful poetry in Hebrew 
literature is to be found in the Psalter, but we are not to be disappointed 
if this Jewish hymn-book, considered as a whole, has no great literary 
merit. It is primarily devotion, not art. But this is the secret of 
the popularity of the Psalter, as Duhm again points out, just as it is 
the secret of the success of Watts's hymns. "The greatest part of 
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these," Watts admits, "are suited to the general state of the gospel 
and the most common affairs of Christians." This may be taken as 
the main purpose which animated the collectors of the Psalter. They 
evidently sought to collect those hymns which were adapted to express 
the general level of Jewish religious thought and the needs of the 
majority of the Jews. 7 In such a collection we are not to look for 
the gorgeous imagery of the Song of Songs, the daring speculations 
or wonderful imagination of Job, the winged words of an Isaiah. 
These qualities may be found in individual psalms, but they will not 
characterize the collection. But our judgment upon the value of the 
psalms must not be influenced by the absence of these qualities. The 
judgment of piety and not of art is the judgment which must finally 
appraise the psalms. The testimony of religion, not of the Muses, is 
the competent testimony in this regard. 

2. The second characteristic of the Psalter as a hymn-book is 
of great critical importance to observe. Like all other hymn-books, 
it has been subjected to repeated and extensive redaction. Reverent 
Bible students, who might be slow to admit redaction in other parts 
of the Bible, should be able to admit it in the case of the Psalter 
without fear, as redaction is a constant phenomenon in this species 
of literature. The explanation of this is simple. In arranging 
hymns for public devotion, adaptation is often necessary. There may 
be some verses in a hymn highly desirable to preserve, others in the 
same hymn for one reason or another desirable to dispense with. 
They may express a passing phase of theological thought or religious 
emotion, or contain an obsolete and therefore misleading expression. 
Sometimes musical necessities or even lack of space on the page may 
demand excisions and rearrangements. If the much-despised hymn- 
tinkerer could not exercise his functions, some very beautiful and 
precious hymns might have to be abandoned altogether because cer- 
tain verses could not be adapted to the hymn- compiler's purposes 
or limitations, and real loss would result. Of course hymn-tinkering 
would be quite indefensible if a hymn were looked upon as a purely 
literary product, and if its uses were strictly literary uses. But this 
is not the case. A hymn-book in this connection should rather be 

7 Some of them may even be classed, so far as their literary merit is concerned 
with our own gospel hymns (cf. Pss. 86, 78, etc.). 
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looked upon as a devotional textbook, and hymns may be changed on 
precisely the same principles as a textbook may be changed. Its 
function is a public function and it may be properly adapted to meet 
the needs of different times and circumstances. It would probably 
surprise many who are not familiar with the history of our own hymns 
to realize how different the current forms of many of them are from 
their originals. As the subject is important to our discussion, let 
me illustrate it by a few examples drawn from the history of some of- 
our most famous hymns. 8 

In 1780 "All hail the power of Jesus' name," by E. Perronet, was 
first published in its complete form. In 1787 Dr. Rippon revised 
this hymn, and it is this revision that is the basis of the current form 
of the hymn at present. The italics in Dr. Rippon's revision indicate 
the variations from the original. 



All hail the power of Jesus' name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
To crown him Lord of all. 

2 
Let highborn seraphs tune the lyre, 

And as they tune it fall 
Before his face who tunes their choir, 

And crown him Lord of all. 



Crown him ye morning stars of light, 
Who fixed this floating ball; 

Now hail the strength of Israel's might, 
And crown him Lord of all. 



Crown him ye martyrs of your God, 

Who from his altar call; 
Extol the stem of Jesse's rod, 

And crown him Lord of all. 

5 
Ye seed of Israel's chosen race, 

Ye ransomed from the fall; 
Hail Him Who saves you by His grace, 

And crown him Lord of all. 



(1) 1. Angels 
All hail the power of Jesus' name, 

Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 

A nd crown Him Lord of all. 

(4) 2. Martyrs 
Crown Him ye martyrs of our God, 

Who from his altar call; 
Extol the stem of Jesse's rod, 

And crown Him Lord of all. 

(5) 3. Converted Jews 
Ye chosen seed oj Israel's race, 

A remnant weak and small; 
Hail Him who saves you by His grace, 

And crown him Lord of all. 

(7) 4. Believing Gentiles 
Ye Gentile sinners ne'er forget, 

The wormwood and the gall; 
Go — spread your trophies at His feet, 

And crown Him Lord of all. 

5. Sinners of Every Age 
Babes, men and sires who know His love, 

Who jeel your sin and thrall, 
Now join with all the hosts above; 

And crown him Lord oj all. 



8 Most of the illustrations that follow are taken from Julian's Dictionary oj Hym- 
nology. 
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6 (8) 6. Sinners of Every Nation 
Hail him, ye heir of David's line, Let every kindred, every tribe, 

Whom David Lord did call, On this terrestrial ball, 

The God incarnate, man divine, To Him all majesty ascribe, 

And crown him Lord of all. And crown Him Lord of all. 

7 7. Ourselves 
Sinners whose love can ne'er forget Oh that, with yonder sacred throng 

The wormwood and the gall, We at his feet may fall; 

Go — spread your trophies at His feet, We'll join the everlasting song, 

And crown him Lord of all. And crown him Lord of all. 

8 
Let every tribe and every tongue, 

That bound creation's call, 
Now shout in universal song, 

The crowned Lord of all. 

Observe the attempt at a topical analysis indicated by the inter 
esting titles to each of the stanzas in Rippon's version. For the sake 
of symmetry the second and third stanzas of the original, which are 
only an expansion of the first stanza, have been given up, together with 
the sixth stanza, which is not very obviously adapted to use by a 
Christian congregation. On the other hand the first two lines of the 
fifth stanza of the original, which is probably to be understood 
spiritually of the church in all ages, has been altered to apply only 
to the Jews (note the second line particularly) for the sake of the 
topical sequence, and for the same reason " Ye Gentile sinners " has 
been substituted for "sinners." Stanzas 5 and 7 in Rippon's version 
have been added, the latter retained in all our present forms of the 
hymn, and Stanza 8 of the original has been completely recast and 
bettered in Stanza 6 of Rippon's. 

The first four lines of Wesley's great hymn are as follows : 

Jesu, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 

These lines have always given trouble and the result has been "more 
than twenty different readings." 9 To call Jesus the "Lover of the 
soul" has seemed to many too sentimental, and hence we have Jesu 
Refuge of my soul, Jesus Savior 0} my soul, Father Refuge of my soul, 

9 Julian. 
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etc. Again the nearer waters have been perplexing and all sorts of 
emendations have been used to ease the meaning. Julian cites one 
revision by Kennedy, 1863, which reads as follows: 

Jesus Refuge of the soul, 
To Thy sheltering arms we fly, 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest's roar is high. 

In this version there are, according to Julian, "six alterations, each 
of which was made by a different person and at a different date." 
Note especially the change to the generalizing the soul and to the 
first plural in order to adapt the verse to public worship. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the American Unitarian collection of 1863 the 
first line has been changed, clearly for dogmatic reasons, to : 

Oh Thou Lover of my soul 

Conversely the Unitarian hymn "Nearer my God to Thee" has been 

in its turn revised in the interests of orthodoxy. Witness the 

doxology attached to it in Skinner's Hymnal of 1864 as one of several 

examples : 

Glory, O God to Thee, 

Glory to Thee, 
Almighty Trinity, 

In Unity. 
Glorious Mystery, 
Through all Eternity, 

Glory to Thee. 

Another instance of a dogmatic revision is found in the following: 
The last verse of "A charge to keep I have" originally read: 

Help me to watch and pray, 
And on thyself rely; 
Assured if I my trust betray, 
I shall forever die. 

This original form is still retained in The Hymnal of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church as adopted in 1871. But in the revision of 1892 
the somber knell of the eschatology of the last two lines has been 
changed into the following joyous peal of positive Christian service : 

Steadfast to walk on Christ's dear way, 
And God to glorify. 
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As instances of changes due to aesthetic interests the following 
examples may be cited : The second line of the fourth stanza of " Rock 
of Ages" originally read: 

When my eye-strings break in death. 

This unpleasantly suggestive line has never found favor and hence we 
have When my heart-strings break in death, When my eyelids sink 
in death, When my eyes shall close in death, and When my eyelids 
close in death. In the facsimile of the autograph manuscript of " Abide 
with me," the last stanza begins "Hold then thy cross . . . ." and 
so it appears on a leaflet on which it was first printed in 1847. I n 
the Remains of the author printed in 1850 we find Hold there thy 
cross. Finally in a collection of miscellaneous poems of 1868 it 
appears Hold thou thy cross. It is an interesting query how far these 
three variants, "then," "there," "thou" may be due to copyist's 
mistakes. 

The limitations of space are sometimes responsible for very curious 
rearrangements of hymns. In one collection I possess I find but 
four verses of C. Wordsworth's "O Day of rest and gladness," and 
the four verses are divided into two hymns, though with a note that 
they may be sung as one. In the same collection only four quatrains 
are given of "There's a wideness in God's mercy." This hymn 
of Faber seems to be capable of endless permutations and combina- 
tions in the arrangement of its stanzas, which are derived from a 
poem of some length entitled "Come to Jesus." Occasionally we 
even find stanzas of different hymns combined. Thus William 
Burkitt published in 1683 a hymn beginning "Jerusalem, my happy 
home" in eight stanzas. Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, are taken from the 
famous older hymn on this subject by "F. B. P." (16th or early 17th 
Century). Stanzas 4 and 5 are taken from Daniel Burgess' "Hymn 
on the Sabbath Day." Stanza 6 is from Shepherd's Penitential 
Cries, Stanza 7 is from Mason's Spiritual Songs (1683). This cento 
of Burkitt is at the basis of Jerusalem my happy home as it appears 
in many modern collections. 

If we turn from these modern instances to the earliest hymns 
for public worship which we possess, the ancient Sumerian and 
Babylonian temple hymns, we find the gentle art of hymn-tinkering 
already in full bloom. Thus Stephen Langdon writes : 
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The (liturgical) service to Gula (in the Isin liturgy) so well expressed the 
idea of a public service that it was used in all parts of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Fragments of the most ancient psalms were worked into it and the fifth tablet 
made to express the scholastic dogmas of the entire pantheon. 10 

In other words it suffered a dogmatic revision. Similarly the service 
in use in the famous temple at Nippur was adapted for use in other 
Babylonian localities. 

Now the Psalter as a hymn-book is full of similar redactional 
phenomena. Some of these are more external and affect only the 
form of the psalms; some affect their meaning and significance. 

There can be no question, for example, that Pss. 42 and 43 were 
originally one psalm. The struggle after faith in Ps. 42 would remain 
abortive without the triumphant assurance attained in Ps. 43. The 
refrain common to both psalms, beginning 

Why art thou cast down, Oh my Soul ? 

binds them together by a formal bond and this is done even more 
subtly and beautifully by the little links of sadness, 42 : 36 in the first 
stanza, 42 : gb, 10b in the second stanza, and 43 : 26 in the third stanza. * J 
Similarly Pss. 9 and 10 must have been originally one psalm. Ps. 9 
is undoubtedly an alphabetical psalm, but it only runs through K. 
Ps. 10 begins with the next letter, L, and, though much corrupted, 
the last four letters of the Hebrew alphabet appear at their appropri- 
ate places at the end of the psalm. It is clear, therefore, that Ps. 10 
must have been the continuation of Ps. 9. In the cases of these two 
groups of psalms (Pss. 42, 43 and Pss. 9, 10) we have an editorial 
procedure exactly analogous to the division of "O day of rest and 
gladness" into two hymns, and with as artificial a result. Con- 
versely, we have instances of composite psalms, two psalms or portions 
of psalms being combined. ThusPs. 108: 1-5 = 57:7-11, and 108: 6-13 
= 60:5-12. Ps. 40 is a composite psalm; vss. 13-17 on internal 
grounds could scarcely have belonged to it, as in these verses the 

i° Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms (1909), Intro., xii, n. 2, and cf. xviii. 

1 1 By these links of sadness is beautifully shown how the inner victory of faith is 
attained in spite of the fact that there is no change in the singer's outward environ- 
ment. Metrical considerations also suggest that 42:106 is to be supplied again after 
43 : 26. If this be done and the suspiciously long line 42 : 8 be cut down, we will have 
in the Hebrew three stanzas of nine lines each, with the refrain at the close. 
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Psalmist prays to be delivered from distress, whereas in vss. 1-5 
he gives thanks for a deliverance already experienced. This internal 
evidence is corroborated by the fact that Ps. 70 is the exact duplicate 
of the suspicious verses. While there is no external testimony to 
demonstrate the composite character of Ps. 19, there is general 
agreement at the present time that it has been compiled out of two 
independent psalms, a nature psalm and a hymn in praise of the Law. 
The very beautiful exposition of this psalm by Ruskin, 12 based on 
the supposition of its unity, can hardly be regarded as a scientifically 
adequate defense of its unity. 

In these cases we have parallels to Burkitt's compilation noticed 
above. The composite character of some psalms may take even a 
more exaggerated form. We find some psalms that are hardly more 
than centos of other psalm passages or passages from the prophets. 
I give three examples which have especial interest. 13 

A B C 

97:2,3,6; cf. 50:3-6 7 • • c f \ 89:41 86:I ' cf - 3i:2 

4a; cf. 77:18 79 ' 4 ' '(44:13 2; cf. 25:20 

46; cf. 77:16 ( 74:1 4*; cf. 25:1 

50; cf. Mic. 1:4 5. c • J 89:46 6a; cf. 55:1a 

6a; cf. 50:6 6,7; cf. Jer. 10:25(1) 6ft j 28:2 

8; cf. 48:11 ] 42:36 ' C '( 130:2 

9 ; cf. 83:18; 47:2,9 IO> CI i 115:2(0 cf \ 77:2 

12a; cf. 32:11a 11; cf. 102:21 ' j 17:6 

126; cf. 30:46 12; cf. 89:50, 51 8; cf. Ex. 15:11 

13; cf. 100:36 

( 27:11 
11a; cf. < , 

( 26:3 

116; cf. Jer. 32:29 

, t \ 5 6:I 3 
I3b ' cf - ( Dt. 32:22 

14; cf. 54:3 

15; cf. 116:5 

16a; cf. 25:16 

166; cf. 116:16 

The remarkable thing about Ps. 97 is that in spite of the fact that 
so many of its phrases have been borrowed from other psalms, they 

12 Modern Painters, Part VII, chap, iv, sec. 27. 
*i Cf. also Ps. 144 and Jonah, chap. 3. 
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have been fused together into a really vigorous psalm. 14 The same 
thing is true of Ps. 79, which is usually considered to have sprung out 
of the Maccabean crisis. The same thing is not true of Ps. 86, which 
has very little poetic merit or individuality and yet is a Davidic 
psalm, according to the title. Again, the texts of the psalms have 
suffered many changes in the course of their history just as have the 
texts of our Christian hymns. Many of these are accidental, due 
to errors in transmission (cf . Lyte's hymn cited above ?) . Many of 
them are intentional. We have positive proof that such changes have 
taken place in the case of the duplicate psalms, Ps. 14= Ps. 53; 
Ps. 108= Pss. 57 and 60, and most notably of all in Ps. 18= II Sam., 
chap. 22. In the case of this latter psalm I have made a catalogue 
of some 108 variations in its 50 verses, or more than two to a verse. 
Many of these are only changes in the vowel-pointing; many more 
are undoubtedly instances of text-corruption. But a large number 
remain which are redactional changes. Take for example the intro- 
ductory verses to this psalm. The italics mark the variants. 

Ps. 18 
Vs. 1. I love Thee O Jehovah my strength 
Vs. 2. Jehovah is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer; 

My God, my rock in whom I will take refuge; 

My shield and the hom of my salvation, my high tower. 

II Sam., chap 22 
Vs. 2. Jehovah is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer, even mine. 
Vs. 3. God, my rock, in him will I take refuge, 

My shield and the hom of my salvation and my high tower, and my refuge, 

My savior, thou savest me from violence. 

Apart from the changes in construction it will be seen that there are 
various additions in the two recensions. These additions are evi- 
dently for the purpose of emphasis. They cannot all have been 
original, for in that case some of the lines would be metrically alto- 
gether too long. Hence various suggestions have been made by 
modern scholars to combine the two texts into a smoother and more 
perfectly balanced form. Dr. Briggs suggests the following: 

14 Cf. the Magnificat. 
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My crag, and my fortress, and my deliverer, 
My God, my rock in whom I take refuge, 
My shield and horn of my salvation, 
My savior, from violence thou savest me. 15 

In Ps. 18:7 we read: 

Then the earth shook and trembled, 

The foundations also of the mountains quaked. 

In II Sam. 22:8 we read: 

Then the earth shook and trembled 
The foundations of heaven quaked. 

Here we have a distinct change of figure. The version of Samuel 
thinks of the mountains themselves as being the supports of the sky 
(cf. Job 26:11). The figure is more difficult but also more forcible; 
the heaven as well as the earth is involved in the mighty cataclysm. 
Hence Samuel probably has the original reading. The phrase in 
the psalm may have been a reminiscence of Deut. 32:22, the only 
place where it again occurs, or it may have originally been an inter- 
pretative gloss, which finally displaced the original reading. Compare 
the substitutions for the difficult "nearer waters" in Wesley's hymn. 
Again notice the change in the following: 

Ps. 18:47: And subdueth peoples under me. 

II Sam. 22:48: And that bringeth down peoples under me. 

The Hebrew verb in Sam. is a common verb and undoubtedly a sub- 
stitute for the very difficult form in the psalm which is only found in 
this one passage in the Old Testament. 

A variation of more importance than these purely rhetorical changes 
is found in the following: 

Ps. 18:43: Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the people; 

Thou hast made me the head of the nations. 
I Sam. 22:44: Thou also hast delivered me from the strivings of my people 

Thou hast kept me to be the head of the nations. 

The reading "my people" suggests civil war (cf. the implication as 
to native foes at 18:41 in the cry to Jehovah). The reading "the 
people" rather suggests foreign foes, especially in connection with 

15 The objection to this reconstruction is that the introductory Jehovah is omitted. 
This is improbable. 
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the second line. The LXX read the plural ("the peoples") in both 
the Vatican and Alexandrine MSS of Sam. and the Alexandrine MS 
of the psalm. The plural undoubtedly understands the reference 
to be to foreign peoples. It will be seen at once how important the 
point raised by these variants is to the historical interpretation of 
the psalm. 

In all the above instances the stylus of the ancient hymn-tinkerer 
is very obvious. The priestly or Levitical hand may be detected 
in liturgical additions to some of the psalms. Ps. 34:22 is a clear 
case. Ps. 34 is an alphabetical psalm. But after the letters have 
been followed through in order in vss. 1-2 1, an extra P line is added 
in vss. 22. This violates the scheme of the poem and hence cannot 
have been original. It is no doubt a liturgical addition. The same 
is probably true of Ps. 73:1 which does not belong either to the struc- 
ture or subject of the psalm. The psalm is a confession of an intensely 
personal experience. The first verse is intended to adapt it to the 
more general use of public worship (cf. the changes in Wesley's 
hymn). Still other glosses are due to a desire to give more definite 
historical point to a passage. Metrical considerations enable us 
to detect the gloss at 74:9ft.' "There is no prophet any more." In 
the American Revised version it will be seen that all the verses of 
Ps. 74 but this verse and vs. 2 have only two clauses. The divergence 
in these two verses is metrically suspicious. Vs. gb is easily under- 
stood as an intrusion intended to explain vs. ga more carefully. 
Metrical considerations suggest that vss. 5 and 6 in the same psalm 
are also glosses. The structure of these verses is pure prose. The 
parallelism which is the great principle of Hebrew poetry is absent. 
In these two verses alone in this psalm a punctuation mark is 
wanting after the first clauses and correctly wanting. 

But the revision of the psalms is often of a more far-reaching char- 
acter than in the case of the above illustrations and reflects varying 
theological opinion (cf. the Unitarian revision of "Jesus lover of my 
soul" and the orthodox revision of "Nearer my God to thee," cited 
above). 

To begin again with the obvious and unquestionable cases, there 
is a whole group of psalms (vid. infra) in which the name Elohim 
(God) has been substituted for Jehovah. Of this fact we have 
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positive proof in the duplicates: Ps. 14= Ps. 53. The former uses 
Jehovah {Lord in A.V.), the latter Elohim. This change is due to 
theological considerations. In the post-exilic period the tendency 
arose to think more abstractly of God. The daring anthropo- 
morphisms of the earlier period were avoided. God was the "God 
of heaven" (cf. the frequency of this name in Ezra and Nehemiah). 
Again with the break-up of the Jewish nation at the Exile, the old 
nationalistic religion tended to become universalized. Jehovah as 
the personal name of a national God was not adapted to these new 
religious ideas and hence the abstract Elohim came into use. 16 Accord- 
ingly, certain psalms which originally spoke of Jehovah suffered an 
Elohim revision. In addition to the duplicate psalms already cited 
in proof of this, Ps. 45 may also be adduced, as it illustrates at the 
same time how valuable the supposition of redaction may become 
for exegesis. This is an Elohim Psalm. Its position in the Psalter, 
however, suggests that it was probably originally a Jehovah psalm 
redacted. Bearing this in mind let us turn to the sixth verse: 

Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. 

This has always given difficulty. The psalm is addressed throughout 
to a human king (cf. vss. 9 ff., which refer to his marriage). The 
margin of the American Revision ("Thy throne is the throne of God") 
attempts to relieve the difficulty at the expense of all grammatical 
probability. Suppose, now, we substitute Jehovah for God. The 
difficulty still remains. But Jehovah in Hebrew looks almost exactly 
like the Hebrew verb "shall be" (t11!T= Jehovah; JTST= shall be). 
The key to the difficulty is at once clear. The line originally read : 

Thy throne shall be for ever and ever. 

Whether through accident or intention, Jehovah became substituted 
for "shall be" and finally Elohim (God) for Jehovah. This read- 
ing passed over into the Septuagint and from there into the Epistle 
to the Hebrews 1 : 8, and so has come to play a part in Christology 

16 In the LXX "Lord" was usually substituted for Jehovah, whence it passed 
in time into the Authorized Version. The American Revised Version has reinstated 
Jehovah. This makes the Old Testament historically more accurate, but less ser- 
viceable for a book of devotion. The generalized "Lord" is more appropriate to 
public worship in a Christian Church than the nationalistic name Jehovah. 
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(cf. Justin, Dial., 56, 63; Iren., Con Haer., Ill, 6). An interesting 
illustration of a dogmatic gloss is probably to be found at Ps. 73:17- 
20. The theory of the fate of the wicked advanced in these verses is 
the theory of Job's friends and is quite out of keeping with the pro- 
found spirituality of the rest of the psalm. If these verses are elimi- 
nated, the "for" of vs. 21, which can only with difficulty be attached 
to vss. 17-20, will be found to take up the thought of vs. 16, the 
poetic structure of the psalm will be improved, and its spiritual 
significance distinctly increased. 17 

The above examples illustrate the influences to which all the 
psalms at one time or another have been exposed. We may therefore 
be morally certain that, just as our own hymns have been revised to 
an almost endless degree, so many of the psalms have been revised 
until they are as completely transformed from their originals as " All 
hail the power of Jesus' name" in its current form is from its original. 
Whether the originals can be recovered with any certainty it is not 
my purpose at present to discuss, but the importance of the assump- 
tion of redaction in determining the date and significance of the psalms 
is obvious. Take for example the two glosses noted above in Ps. 
74. The consciousness of the absence of prophecy in one of these 
glosses was one of the striking characteristics of the Maccabean 
period (cf. I Mace. 9:27; 4:46; 14:41.) Again the mutilations 
described in the other gloss, where quite possibly "doors" should 
be read instead of "carved work," quite strongly suggest the mutila- 
tion of the temple gates at I Mace. 4:38. If these references are 
original, they make strongly in favor of the Maccabean origin of 
this psalm when taken in connection with other phenomena. Dr. 
Briggs has however recently sought to vindicate a much earlier date 
for Ps. 74 by the supposition that the present form has been very 
thoroughly revised and adapted to Maccabean conditions. An even 
more notable and important case is that of Ps. 18. Is this psalm by 
David as its title assumes ? But few scholars at the present time are 
hardy enough to claim Davidic authorship for it in its present form. 
The defenders of the authenticity of the psalm usually do so only 
on the assumption of extensive later accretions. Reserving the dis- 
cussion of this difficult question till a later date, I would only point 
" Cf. Briggs, ad kc. 
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out that while the psalm appears to be the utterance of an individual, 
real or ideal, a community interest peeps through at vs. 27, which 
suggests that here, at least, it has been revised for public worship 
(cf. Kennedy's revision of "Jesus lover of my soul")- The preceding 
examples, taken almost at random, prove that our expectations of 
redaction in this ancient Jewish hymn-book are amply justified. The 
last paragraph has also shown that this fact of redaction complicates 
amazingly the problem of criticism. Before the dates of the psalms 
can be determined, their original forms must be discovered. 

3. The third peculiarity of the Psalter as a hymn-book will be dis- 
cussed in the next article. 



